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Presidential election, particularly one which re- 

verses the trends of two decades, should be a 
good laboratory in which to test theories of how 
men come to terms with the problems of their com- 
munity. The regnant theory of our culture is that 
man has the rational capacity to survey the needs 
of his community; and that if he is lacking in dis- 
interested intelligence the development of education 
will cure this defect. The realities, on the other 
hand, particularly those which we experienced re- 
cently, show that in all practical encounters of men 
with their fellowmen, their reason is the servant of 
their interest and passion. A democratic society is, 
therefore, not so much the consequence of mind meet- 
ing mind as of interest balanced by interest. 

Let us consider first the political balance which 
was overturned recently. It was established by Roose- 
velt two decades ago. It was based upon the dis- 
covery and conviction that the sovereign power of 
the state could and should be used to establish min- 
imal standards of general welfare. In every election 
in twenty years it was necessary to wait until the 
suburban vote and the farm vote came in to balance 
the vote of the large cities if one wanted to be sure 
of the outcome. For the masses of the city said “Yes” 
to this program and the suburbs said “No,” and the 
farmers were ambivalent. The cities said “Yes” be- 
cause its thousands were exposed to the inequalities 
and the hazards of technical society, and they be- 
lieved in a state which would equalize the inequalities 
and mitigate the hazards of economic life. The people 
in the suburbs, on the other hand said “No.” They 
had, either in terms of economic power or by their 
own skills and competence, the source of security 
within themselves. They therefore adhered to the 
principles of classical liberalism and regarded the in- 
terference of government as nefarious. The people 
of the farm were ambivalent. Their mode of work 
made them individualists. Yet they desired the help 
of government to support the prices of farm prod- 
ucts, to achieve rural electrification and to assure help 
on loans for the purchase of farms. Their ambiva- 
lence made their adhesion to the grand alliance con- 
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The Republican Victory 


structed by Roosevelt insecure. They were expected 
to depart in 1948 but their departure delayed by four 
years, contributed to the overthrow. Their choice was 
a rational step because disgust with corruption in 
government accentuated the farmer’s original indi- 
vidualist fear of big government. 

But the defection of the farmer was not sufficient 
to account for the radical overturn. The second 
reason for it was the personal popularity of the Re- 
publican candidate. This popularity exceeded the 
party sentiments of the voters, though it must be ob- 
served that his popularity measured against the rising 
popularity of the Democratic candidate, appreciated 
as a new and authentic voice in the counsels of the 
nation, was strongly influenced by party loyalties. 

The third factor was the Korean war. The pains 
and frustrations of that war were a part of the price 
which America was forced to pay for its position 
of world leadership. Through the exigencies of his- 
tory the Democratic Party was the symbol and the 
instrument of that responsibility. The Republican 
Party was deeply divided on the issues of foreign 
policy. The Republican candidate was drawn from the 
wing of the party which believed in accepting our 
responsibilities. Another wing, whether prompted by 
the irresponsibility of a party in opposition or by 
deep impulses in the American business community, 
held to isolationist convictions. 


But now the Korean ordeal made our role of world 
leadership unpopular—or at least one burden of that 
role very difficult to bear. Eisenhower reacted to 
the Korean problem in terms which would satisfy 
both the internationalist and the isolationist senti- 
ments of his party. A more consistent approach would 
have been politically less successful. The gesture of 
a trip to Korea was a politically brilliant device for 
covering up the inconsistency. It did not arouse the 
interventionist to apprehensions about our abandon- 
ment of Korea, and it allowed anxious mothers to 
hope against hope that somehow or other the ordeal 
would be ended. The Democratic leadership made a 
mistake in not taking the sentiment in regard to 
Korea seriously enough. The frustration of a war 








which cannot simply be either won or ended, is a 
very great problem for a youthful nation always ac- 
customed to having its own way. Thus it was on 
foreign policy that the real shift of sentiment oc- 
curred. And a position slightly inconsistent, if not 
dishonest, was the force causing the overturn. 

It must be appreciated that one of the real gains of 
a Republican victory is that it makes the Party of 
the dominant business group of the nation thoroughly 
responsible for foreign policy. In its irresponsibility 
it was developing some dangerous tendencies toward 
hysteria. Against this gain we must of course count 
the increase of prestige of McCarthy due to the fact 
that his questionable methods may have contributed 
to the Republican victory. 

In short, the election campaign, taken as a labora- 
tory test, reveals political man as capable of rational 
analysis of our common fate and of moral estimates 
of his own and his neighbor’s rights. But the rational 
and moral considerations are in every instance colored 
by interest and passion. The democratic process is, 
therefore, not so much a meeting of minds in which 
the truth prevails, as it is a contest of interests domi- 
nated by the fortuitous circumstance and not by ra- 
tional argument. Democracy must be regarded, on 





the one hand, as a system of government which 
men’s rational and moral capacities make possible, 
and on the other hand, a system of checks and bal- 
ances which the corruptions by interest and passion 
make necessary. For these corruptions as revealed 
in the campaign, are precisely those which make 
life insufferable in a tyrannical regime and which are 
robbed of their virulence by the checks and balances 
of democracy. 

The paramount question which faces modern tech- 
nical civilization, which is how our economic affairs 
shall be regulated without unduly heightening the 
peril of governmental power, has not been ration- 
ally answered. But we can take satisfaction in the 
knowledge that, though there is no absolute answer 
to this question, it is answered practically when 
neither those who fear governmental power too 
much nor those who trust it too much gain prepon- 
derant or permanent power in the state. The truth 
emerges from the competition of interest and half- 
truths between these groups rather than by what 


they hold dear as truth. Thus democracy is a device | 


by which God causes the “wrath of man to praise 
him” rather than a scheme for exploiting only the 
virtues of man.—R. N. 


The Crisis in South Africa* 


Z. K. MATTHEWS 


The Church 


EFERENCE must now be made to the role of 

the Christian church in the present situation in 
South Africa. The Union of South Africa claims to 
be a Christian nation as indicated by the first article 
in the South African constitution. Indeed apart from 
the state, the church can rightly claim to be the 
most influential institution in contemporary South 
African society. The Bible has played an important 
part in the history of both the Dutch (Afrikaners) 
and the English who constitute the main elements 
in the white population. The question may therefore 
rightly be asked as to the extent to which the church 
is exercising a liberalizing or a moderating influence 
on the deteriorating relations between the racial 
groups in South Africa. For a variety of reasons the 
church is not at present exerting the wholesome in- 
fluence on race relations which might be expected 
from it. Firstly, the church in South Africa, owing 
to her unhappy divisions here as elsewhere is not in 


_ * This is the second of two articles dealing with the crisis 
in South Africa. 


II 


a position to speak with one voice on matters of 
national importance. Although there exists in the 
country a Christian Council to which various Protes- 
tant churches are affiliated, some of the most influ- 
ential denominations stand outside this forum in 
which an effort might be made to crystallize the 
Christian viewpoint on important national issues. 
Among the denominations officially outside the 
Christian Council are the Dutch Reformed Churches 
and the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches to which the ma- 
jority of the Afrikaans-speaking whites belong are, 
rightly or wrongly, regarded as politically the most 
influential churches in the country. All branches of 
this church support the apartheid policy, although in 
certain important respects the government does not 
see eye to eye with them on this matter. To the Dutch 
Reformed Churches apartheid taken to its logical 
conclusion implies the division of the country into 
two states, one in which white interests shall be 
paramount, and another in which African interest: 
shall be predominant. As they put it in a church con- 
ference held in Bloemfontein in 1950: 
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It must be remembered that no nation in the world 
worthy of the name (nation) could always be satis- 
fied with no say or only an indirect say in the political 
and socio-economic organisation of the country in 
which decisions are taken on that nation’s interest 
and future. To expect the Bantu to be satisfied with 
such a state of affairs is not only to be unfair to him, 
but will also eventually lead to the greatest disillu- 
sionment and strife. 


Hence the Bantu must be given a separate state 
in which they can become full citizens without any 


_ limitations to their rights and responsibilities. But 


this suggestion of a kind of “Eurostan” and “Ban- 
tustan” for South Africa was immediately repudiated 
by the leaders of the present government, and 
especially by Dr. D. F. Malan, the Prime Minister, 
who declared emphatically that “total segregation 
was impracticable under present conditions in South 
Africa.” The great advantage of apartheid as a vote- 
catching slogan is that it does not necessarily mean 
the same thing to those who preach it and to those 
who accept it. No doubt many of the ordinary mem- 


bers of the Dutch Reformed Churches who helped 
to put the present government into power in 1948 


thought that apartheid meant total separation whereas 
the politicians who are never unduly perturbed by any 
discrepancy between theory and practice had quite 
other views on the matter. It is this divergence be- 
tween apartheid as an article of political faith and 
its acknowledged impracticability which makes many 
people view it with distrust and regard it as a poorly 
disguised attempt to give the white man the best and 
the black man the worst of both worlds. 


The Christian Council of South Africa is in theory 
opposed to the policy of apartheid and has endeavored 
to get the Prime Minister, Dr. D. F. Malan, to dis- 
cuss with its representatives “conditions prevailing 
in South African social life which make it difficult for 
many of our brethren to develop fullness of per- 
sonality.” Dr. Malan turned down the request of 
the churches for an interview on the ground, among 
others, that the churches themselves practice apar- 
theid in their own sphere. This is of course another 
of the great weaknesses of the church in South Af- 
rica. All the churches are organized on a segrega- 
tionist basis with separate churches for white, Af- 
rican, Colored and Indian, and with the possible 
exception of the Roman Catholic Church, churches 
for whites are not normally open to non-white wor- 
shippers. Where or when they are, non-whites are 
generally expected to occupy seats specially set aside 
for them. The same applies to church schools and to 
any other institutions for which the churches are 
responsible. Even in some of the most important 
Mission Stations where the few resident whites and 
the blacks worship together under the same roof it is 
not unusual to find separate accommodation for 
whites and blacks. In the organization of the churches 
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as in the machinery of the state the most important 
posts are held by whites, and any attempt to break 
through this tradition, where circumstances justify 
it, causes widespread comment. This lack of unity 
and equality even within the church has been one of 
the causes of the independent (or separatist) church 
movement among Africans in Southern Africa. In 
addition it is causing many Africans even among 
those who have remained within the white-controlled 
churches to lose confidence in the church as the 
champion of the brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God and to identify it with the policy 
of the state. It is, of course, unquestionable that 
some of the most constructive work for the benefit 
of the non-white groups in education, health and 
social welfare is sponsored by the church. Church 
leaders have in the past been great and fearless 
champions of the cause of the underprivileged in 

South Africa. The names of Moffat, Phillip, Liv- 

ingstone, Colenso, Mabille, Lindley and others stand 

high on the list of those who have striven for higher 
moral standards in attitudes toward and treatment 

of non-whites. But there can be no doubt that Mi- 

chael Scotts and Father Huddlestons are few and 

far between in church circles today. The price which 
such persons might be called upon to pay for being 

Kafferboeties (the Afrikaans’ term for negrophilist) 

is greater than most would be willing to pay. 

The Christian Council at its latest conference has 
appealed for a National Convention truly representa- 
tive of all races at which joint consultation might 
take place on the best means of promoting peace 
and harmonious living, and has set itself the task of 
working towards a convention of the churches to be 
held not later than January, 1954. In the meantime 
the views of the Council on fundamental truths in 
regard to race relations have been summarized as 
follows :— 

1. God has created all men in His image. Consequent- 
ly beyond all differences remains an essential unity. 
Individuals who have progressed from a primitive 
social structure to one more advanced should ad- 
here in the responsibilities of their new status. 

. The real need of South Africa is not apartheid 

but eendrag (unity through teamwork). 

Citizenship involves participation in responsible 

government. The Franchise should be accorded to 

all capable of exercising it. 

. Every child should have the opportunity of receiv- 
ing the best education that the community can give, 
and for which the child has the capacity. 

. Every man has the right to work in that sphere 
in which he can make the best use of his abilities 
for the common good. 


2. 


This idea of “equal rights for civilised men” general- 
ly associated in South Africa with the name of the 
arch-imperialist, Cecil Rhodes, and the gradualist 
approach which it implies has also been espoused 
by the Roman Catholic Church. In a recent state- 








ment by the Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops 
published in the Catholic journal, Southern Cross, 
it was declared that justice demanded that the non- 
European should be permitted to evolve gradually 
towards full participation in the political, economic 
and cultural life of the country. Discrimination based 
exclusively on grounds of color was described in the 
statement as “an offence against the right of non- 
Europeans to their natural dignity as human per- 
sons.” The statement goes on to say: 


Were the attitude of Europeans the sole reason for 
South Africa’s racial problem it would be simple 
enough to condemn it as unjust and un-Christian and, 
by a determined process of education, endeavour to 
modify it. However, the problem is far more com- 
plex than that; its complexity arises out of the fact 
that the great majority of the non-Europeans and par- 
ticularly the Africans, have not yet reached a stage 
of development that would justify their integration 
into a homogeneous society with the European. A sud- 
den and violent attempt to force them into the mould 
of European manners and customs would be disas- 
trous. There must be gradual development and pru- 
dent adaptation. Nor must they be required to con- 
form in every respect to European ways for their own 
distinctive qualities are capable of rich development. 
... Though the majority of non-Europeans are still 
undeveloped, there are many of them well qualified 
to participate fully in the social, political and economic 
life of the country. 


This is a fair statement of what is generally re- 
garded as the liberal point of view which finds justi- 
fication for the policy adopted by South Africa in 
certain alterable conditions in non-European, and 
particularly African, social life and inclines to the 
view that once these conditions are altered, a change 
of policy would be inevitable. The apartheid policy, 
on the other hand, is clearly based on what are re- 
garded as conditions which the non-whites either as 
individuals or as groups are powerless to vary. The 
many non-whites regarded by the Catholic bishops 
as “well qualified to participate fully in the social, 
political and economic life of the country” are re- 
garded as the most serious menace to white su- 
premacy. Dr. W. M. Eiselen, Union Secretary for 
Native Affairs, one of the most persuasive advocates 
of apartheid has expressed the view that the differ- 
ences between European and non-European are not 
removable. He says: 

Apartheid rests on the recognition that there are 
differences which are not man-made. . . . These dif- 
ferences between the races are not only individual 
but characteristic of the race and no one can fathom 
how deep or superficial they are. Even if we should 
think that the spiritual differences are of no signifi- 
cant import, the external differences remain and no 
policy of civilization can remove them... . Apartheid 
is necessary not because the Native is of lesser po- 
tential value than the white, but because he is anders- 





soortig (of another kind or sort) and because under 
a co-operative system neither the one nor the other 
can follow his own nature and fully enjoy (or live 
out) the wealth of his own culture. 


It is the failure of the liberals in South Africa to 
distinguish between a policy based on removable 
factors and one based on factors beyond the control 
of the individual which is responsible for the ever 
widening gulf between them and the non-white 
groups. In non-white circles the term “liberal’’ has 
become a term of abuse synonymous with political 
simpleton, and consequently co-operation between 
recognized liberal organizations such as the Institute 
of Race Relations and non-whites is becoming more 
and more difficult. The Institute of Race Relations 
is a body which was founded over 20 years ago 
with the object of fostering peace, good will and 
practical co-operation between the various sections 
of the population. To it are affiliated the principal 
municipalities of the country, churches, universities, 
missionary and other organizations. In addition it 
has an individual membership of several thousands 
of people from the different racial groups. The Insti- 
tute publishes a journal devoted to the problems of 
race relations in South Africa. By giving evidence 
before all important Government Commissions, by 
conducting or sponsoring research and making avail- 
able the results of such investigations, by holding 
conferences at which people with varying points of 
view can be brought together for mutual exchange 
of views, the institute is endeavoring to bring light 
rather than heat to bear on the controversial issues 
involved in the South African situation. “Through- 
out its history, the Institute has been able to com- 
mand the voluntary services of experts in many 
fields and today it holds a position in the field of race 
relations recognised both in the Union and overseas 
as authoritative. It has always adopted an objective 
attitude towards our racial problems and it en- 
deavours to base its conclusions on ascertained fact 
and objective inquiry” (R.R. 185/49). That the 
institute has not been altogether successful in gain- 
ing the confidence of all sections of the population 
may be gathered from the fact that the Afrikaners 
have established an institute of their own known as 
the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs with 
headquarters at Stellenbosch. This body is com- 
mitted to search for a solution of the race problem 
in South Africa on the basis of apartheid. The non- 
white groups have also indicated their lack of con- 
fidence in the institute through their non-membership 
of it and by the fact that they are usually conspicuous 
by their absence from its conferences. Quite natural- 
ly they are less interested in deliberative than in ac- 
tion bodies, and they tend to look upon the institute, 
rightly or wrongly, as not really interested in taking 
any active steps to bring about a radical change in 
the status quo as far as they are concerned. 
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Non-White Reactions 


Now falls to be considered the attitude of the non- 
white groups, especially the Africans, to the present 
trend of Union Native policy. It is obviously not 
without a certain amount of diffidence that one essays 
to summarize the point of view of such a large num- 
ber of people, with diverse backgrounds, and with- 
out proper organs for the expression of their points 
of view. There are in existence, however, a number 
of organizations, some officially established by the 
government such as the Local and General Councils 
found in the Reserves set aside for Africans and the 
Native Advisory Boards found in the urban areas 
and others unofficially established by the people 
themselves through voluntary organization. How- 
ever diverse may be the views of these bodies on other 
matters, they are unanimous in their opposition to 
the policy of apartheid or segregation or white su- 
premacy or white leadership or trusteeship. It is 
now common knowledge that the non-white groups 
have since June 26, 1952 embarked upon a campaign 
of non-violent civil disobedience which they describe 
as a Campaign of Defiance of Unjust Laws. The 
Campaign is sponsored by the African National 
Congress, the premier African political organiza- 
tion established in 1912 to weld the different Bantu 
tribes into one nation for the protection of their 
common rights and the promotion of their welfare 
in the then newly established Union of South Africa. 
The South African Indian Congress has also iden- 
tified itself with this movement, on the invitation of 
the African National Congress. The campaign was 
decided upon in a resolution passed at a national 
conference of the African Congress held in Bloem- 
fontein in December, 1951. This decision called 
upon the African people to do two things, namely : 

(a) To organise mass meetings and demonstrations 
on April 6, 1952 as a protest against the oppres- 
sion to which the African people had been sub- 
jected under white domination during the past 
300 years and in opposition to the Van Riebeek 
Celebrations to be held in 1952 to commemorate 
white settlement in South Africa in 1652. 

To make preprations to take part in a Campaign 
of Defiance of Unjust Laws to be launched at a 
date to be announced later. 


(b) 


On April 6 in response to the directive of the Af- 
rican National Congress enthusiastic and widely at- 
tended mass meetings and demonstrations were held 
in different parts of the country. On that day through- 
out the country in rural as well as urban centers Af- 
ticans and other non-Europeans gathered, not to re- 
joice over their own oppression or to indulge in 
violence as had been expected in official quarters, but 
prayerfully to dedicate themselves to the cause and 
to make a solemn pledge to rid themselves by their 
own efforts and self-sacrifice of the shackles by which 
they are fettered in the land of their birth. 
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On May 31, the date for the commencement of the 
campaign was announced as June 26, 1952, after a 
joint meeting of the executives of the African Na- 
tional Congress and the South African Indian Con- 
gress, and on that date, Dr. J. S. Moroka, the Presi- 
dent-General of the African National Congress, 
called for 10,000 volunteers for the campaign by 
June 26. In the meantime the government had al- 
ready taken action against certain non-European 
leaders known to be likely to play a prominent part 
in the campaign. In terms of the Suppression of 
Communism Act these leaders were given 30 days 
within which to resign from either the African Na- 
tional Congress or the South African Indian Con- 
gress, as the case may be, and were called upon 
forthwith to cease and desist from addressing any 
public meetings and not to move from the Provinces 
in which they were domiciled. One and all the 
leaders in question decided to defy the ban imposed 
upon them by the Minister of Justice by addressing 
public meetings whereupon they were arrested and 
put in jail. Plans for the campaign directed by a 
National Action Committee were not interrupted by 
these incidents and on the due date, as all the world 
knows, the volunteers went into action as directed. 
As a result thousands of Africans and Indians have 
already been taken into custody and are awaiting 
trial. 

Why have the non-Europeans embarked upon this 
campaign which will undoubtedly entail such a great 
deal of suffering and hardship for those who par- 
ticipate in it? The decision of the African National 
Congress is inspired by the intolerable situation in 
which the African people find themselves, with their 
rights gradually whittled down and all the usual 
methods ineffectual to terminate the political subju- 
gation, economic exploitation and social degradation 
to which they are subjected. Since its inception in 
1912 the African National Congress has tried various 
methods to bring about the liberation of the African 
people. On more than one occasion, in its early his- 
tory, it sent expensive delegations to the United 
Kingdom to petition the British Government only to 
find that “the cow of British justice had run dry”: 
as far as non-whites in South Africa were concerned. 
Another delegation to the Peace Conference in Paris 
in 1919 discovered that President Wilson’s principle 
of ‘‘self-determination for small nations” did not 
apply to Africans. In South Africa itself deputa- 
tions, representations, petitions and resolutions to 
successive governments have produced no better re- 
sults; appeals to white public opinion through the 
Press, through co-operation in national, provincial 
or local organizations have failed to halt the down- 
ward trend of Union Native Policy. 


The last 300 years have witnessed an ever widen- 


ing gulf between the inhabitants of this sub-conti- 
nent as a result of the short-sighted policies of suc- 





cessive South African governments. The Nationalists 
who control the present government did not initiate 
this trend but have merely accelerated the tempo of 
racial discrimination. The African National Con- 
gress is satisfied that the African people and other 
non-white groups have now no alternative but to 
embark upon a campaign for the defiance of the un- 
just laws imposed upon them. Normally the African 
people are a law-abiding people whose respect for 
constituted authority has been strained to the ut- 
most by the racialist policies of the country. It was 
Field Marshall Smuts who once described the pa- 
tience of the African as asinine, but that even African 
patience is not inexhaustible is proved by the turn 
of events in South Africa. 

The campaign as at present organized rests upon 
a volunteer basis. Only persons who are convinced 
that it is their duty to participate in it are called upon 
to do so and when accepted are required to undergo 
a period of training and preparation. A strict disci- 
pline code has been adopted. It enjoins volunteers to 
“hold themselves erect and appear alert” and to 
maintain a “high standard of cleanliness both in 
person and apparel.” The appearance, bearing and 
conduct of volunteers is regarded as important for 
both morale and prestige. The code goes on to say: 
“Drunkenness, rowdyism and hooliganism are highly 
prejudicial to the unity of the volunteers and the 
cause, and therefore the volunteers are required 
to avoid any semblance of it. Provocation no matter 
how severe, must not be considered justification. A 
volunteer who is believed to have committed a breach 
of discipline will be dealt with by an appropriate 
officer.” These measures of discipline are all the more 
necessary as the campaign is intended to be a non- 
violent struggle. In their present unarmed state it 
would obviously be futile and suicidal for the non- 
whites to think of an armed struggle against the 
powers-that-be in the country. The latter have a 
monopoly of the death-dealing weapons devised by 
modern science. With their bare hands the non- 
whites cannot hope to stop airplanes, tanks, machine 
guns and atom bombs, although history has shown 
again and again that the mere possession of force 
is by no means a decisive weapon in a war in which 
moral issues are involved. Mahatma Gandhi has in 
recent decades taught oppressed people that non- 
violence is not an easy form of struggle. It requires 
a degree of self-discipline and self-control surpassing 
that required of the man who fights from behind the 
shield of modern armor. The only shield on the non- 
violent resister is moral principle coupled with per- 
sonal conviction, a shield which is impervious to 
modern instruments of coercion but is not sufficient 
to protect the body from pain and suffering. 

Apart from the volunteers who will constitute the 
spearhead of the attack upon unjust laws, the rest of 
the non-white public will also be able to participate 
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in the campaign which, if it is to succeed, will re- 


quire mass support. Already in various centers 
Volunteer Welfare Committees have been formed 
to raise funds, collect and supply food and clothing 
and otherwise to take care of the volunteers and 
their dependents. A Million Shilling Freedom Stamp 
Fund has been launched contributions to which come 
from both members and non-members of Congress. 
The campaign is directed against unjust laws and 
nothing else and nobody else. As Dr. J. S. Moroka, 
the President-General, has emphasized: “We do not 
hate the Dutch or the English, but we hate the op- 
pressive laws under which we are compelled to live. 
Human values only grow in a wholesome social 
medium. In that respect, there is a crying need to 
evangelise the Europeans of South Africa. The one 
text which should be preached continually is: ‘Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you.’” 
The congress definition of “unjust” laws is quite 
simple, namely, laws based on racial discrimination. 
There are many laws based on racial discrimination 
that the African people find so intolerable that in- 
creasing numbers of them are disobeying them any- 
how. Hence the large increase in the African prison 
population, as the reports of the Department of Jus- 
tice show. But the defiance of unjust laws by un- 
organized individuals, however large their numbers, 
has no effect upon the government because it is un- 
directed and uncontrolled. It is this element of 
purpose, direction and control which the African 
National Congress has introduced into the growing 
practice of the defiance of unjust laws. 

The consequences of this campaign have already 
proved serious for those who have participated in 
it. Thousands of men and women have been arrested 
and varying sentences have been imposed upon them 
for their civil disobedience. The suffering and hard- 
ship which the campaign entails has led many people, 
both black and white, to advise the African National 
Congress not to embark upon it, but none of them 
have so far offered any effective alternative to bring 
about what the African people desire, namely, free- 
dom from oppression. Obviously the African Na- 
tional Congress has no sadistic desire to bring suffer- 
ing upon people just for the sake of achieving cheap 
notoriety. Like other peoples who have been in 
similar situations the African people are prepared 
to undergo suffering in order to save themselves from 
the lingering death of humiliation and oppression. 

The obvious public duty of those who believe that 
the state of affairs which has been dealt with in the 
foregoing pages is not in the interest of either the in- 
habitants of that country or of the world in general 
is not to indulge in pious admonitions to the African 
to be patient and to wait, Micawber-like, for some- 
thing to turn up, but to find out in what way they 
might contribute to the removal of the root causes 
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of this growing sense of bitterness and resentment 
among the Africans and other non-white groups, to 
fight against those things in the social, economic and 
political set-up in the country which are poisoning 
the relations between peoples who are common heirs 
to a land in which their interests are inextricably 
bound together. 

It is not unfair to say that a special responsibility 
rests upon the church in South Africa which in spite 
of the difficulties inherent in the situation is called 
upon to live up to its mission, namely, to urge men 
and women, black and white alike, to place their re- 
lationships in all spheres of their lives upon a 
Christian basis and not merely on the basis of ex- 
pediency. “Like all human institutions the Churches 
often fail in their true functions, but this does not 
mean that they must not attempt them. Morals are 
at least of as much importance in the Cabinet as in 


the cabaret, and it not infrequently becomes the duty 
of the Churches to lash the money changers out of 
the Temple. It is only when they (the Churches) are 
not fit for their job that they should ‘keep out of 
politics.’ ”’ . 

It must never be forgotten, however, that the real 
church is the worshipper in the pew. The policy of 
the state is in fact the policy of at least some individu- 
als drawn from all churches, and it is futile for 
people to think they can relegate the work of intro- 
ducing moral standards into our human relationships 
to the church as an institution without themselves 
as individual Christians playing their part in meeting 
the challenge of the paganism which goes by the 
name of politics in the modern state. “Our task is 
not to withdraw from the world but to live our 
faith and apply it in political decisions under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Danish Pastor’s Glimpses of 
Religious Life 


Copenhagen (EPS)—Following a few weeks’ travel 
in Soviet Russia, the Danish pastor Alf Johansen, who 
speaks Russian, records discussions on religious life 
there which he had with various people who were aware 
that he was a priest. During a seven-hour parade on 
the Red Square in Moscow, he asked one spectator 
whether he ever went to church. His reply: “No, I 
don’t, because I am a worker,” implied that only old 
people did that and that he hoped that the church would 
soon die out. “When I told him I read both the Bible 
and the speeches of Stalin in Russian, he said that I 
could not understand those speeches. He also asserted 
that the Russian priests got too high a salary, twice or 
three times that of a worker.” 


“A physical training instructor, who said he was not 
religious, admitted having gone to church at Easter. I 
was very surprised to hear him say that more people go 
to church today than before the war. He added ‘Young 
people do not smile when they meet a priest; they just 
let him pass. But old people greet priests reverently.’ ” 

At a football match in the Dynamo-Stadium in Mos- 
cow, a young teacher told the pastor: “None of my 
teachers attacked religion when I went to school in the 
years after 1930.” He also said “that an officer could 
wear his uniform when visiting a church but not when 
visiting an inn.” A woman teacher said: “My mother 
and I live in the same room. My mother goes to church 
regularly and has two icons (sacred pictures), but I am 
an atheist.” 


On the embankment of the Moscow Canal Pastor Jo- 
hansen saw the golden cupolas of a village church and 
found a young fellow of about 20 years of age sitting 
in front of the church, while others were playing foot- 
ball. This young man did not want to answer his ques- 
tions concerning religion but later asked: “Does the 
church look poor?” “No, it does not,” said Pastor Jo- 
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hansen. “Is it more beautiful than the churches in Den- 
mark?” The young man did not conceal his pride in 
the beauty of the building. 

Pastor Johansen also visited “Girls School No. 610” 
in Moscow and asked the headmistress: “Do teach- 
ers usually emphasize in geology that the world was not 
created by God?” “Yes, certainly we do,” she replied. 
His next question was: “Do they emphasize that church- 
going is for old people only and not for children?” 
“No,” she said, “because the school is separated from 
the church.” 

Pastor Johansen mentioned his concern about the 
growth of materialism in Western Europe and in the 
Soviet Union to a senior priest of the Orthodox Church. 
He replied: “It does not matter if there are small or 
big numbers of materialists or atheists. According to 
the word of our Saviour the church will exist in eter- 
nity.” Asked by the pastor if it was easier for a priest 
in Moscow today than in the nineteen-twenties, this 
priest added: “I love the church, therefore, it does not 
hardly matter whether it is difficult or easy to serve the 
church.” 

On the way to Troitse-Sergijevskaja-Lavra at Zagorsk, 
the residence of the Theological Academy of Moscow, 
Pastor Johansen passed six village churches which serve 
two or three villages. “One of them was built two years 
ago at the request of the population there. Unfortunate- 
ly I had no time to visit these churches but I saw peo- 
ple coming out of some of the churches after the morn- 
ing services.” 

At Kiev, a city with a population of approximately 
1,500,000, Pastor Johansen found there were 31 churches, 
a higher proportion than in Moscow with 55 Orthodox 
churches and 20 other places of worship to a popula- 
tion of 5,500,000. Church attendance at Kiev was less, 
however. Near Kiev he visited the Kievo-Ptscherskaja- 
Lavra monastery. “In the upper part of the build- 
ing, owned by the state, I saw two anti-religious posters 
representing the orgin of the world and of mankind. 
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The lower part, owned by the church contains caves 
which resemble catacombs in Rome,” writes Pastor 
Johansen. 

_ Russian priests often asked him questions about the 
ecumenical movement but appeared to be somewhat 
skeptical. “In Kiev they took me behind the iconastas 
(the altar screen) during the divine service, where the 
ordinary churchgoer is not allowed. Thus I stood along- 
side the priests near the altar while the Lord’s Supper 
was being celebrated and felt that this was rather an 
ecumenical moment.” 


Kyodan Creates 
Home Missions Board 


Tokyo (RNS)—The United Church of Christ in Ja- 
pan (Kyodan) has created a Home Missions Board 
and will take on a larger part of the job of evangeliz- 
ing the Japanese people. From now on, foreign mis- 
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sionary aid will be channeled into areas and population 
groups not yet reached by the United Church. The 
Home Mission Board will be responsible for raising 
funds in Japan to support evangelism in areas where 
churches already are established. 

Support from overseas, the Assembly agreed, should 
be used in extension work, especially in rural areas and 
among labor groups not yet evangelized. Foreign mis- 
sionary aid will be handled through the Central Evangel- 
ism Committee, in which the church shares representa- 
tion with delegates of foreign mission boards cooperat- 
ing with the United Church. 

A draft of a statement of faith was presented to the 
Assembly. The committee that prepared it urged two 
years’ study, followed by action on the statement at the 
1954 Assembly meeting. The statement is in the form 
of a preamble to the Apostles’ Creed. It explains to the 
Japanese what is meant by the church, baptism and other 
terms. 

Heated discussion was aroused on the problems cre- 
ated by the large number of new missions opened in 
Japan since the war. It was charged by some delegates 
that many of the new missionaries are openly opposing 
the work of the United Church. Some, it was said, even 
declare their intention to try to destroy the Kyodan. 


Panic Gripping American 
Church Choirs, Moscow Finds 


London (RNS)—Panic is gripping American church 
choirs, according to the Moscow Radio. 

The station said that choirs were in panic because 
some of their members are “now suspected of Marxist 
inclinations and Communist sympathies,” as they “ex- 
tolled Christian sentiments in religious ecstasy at morn- 
ing Mass.” 

This had possibly come about, Moscow Radio said, 
because “Cardinal Spellman, in subjecting Holy Writ 
to censorship, had forgotten to eliminate such phrases 
as ‘peace on earth and good will among men.’” 

The station said that Senator Pat McCarran of Ne- 
vada and his Senate Internal Security sub-committee 
had published a 126-page report dealing with Commu- 
nist infiltration of church choirs. 





Correction 


In our November 10th issue, the title of the ar- 
ticle on page 146 was incorrectly listed as “The 
Crisis in South America,” instead of “The Crisis 
in South Africa.” We are sorry this mistake was 
made, and apologize to Professor Matthews, the 
author of the article. 











Author In This Issue: 


Z. K. Matthews is Professor at the South African 
Native College, Fort Hare, Cape Providence, and is 
visiting Professor on the Henry W. Luce Foundation at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. Profes- 
sor Matthews is an outstanding African Christian 
scholar, 
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